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a certain pomp or dignity of manner which at one time
recalled the military training of the Peninsular days, at
another the formal courtesy of the well-bred gentleman of a
bygone generation. No learned body or business meeting
or anniversary dinner could well be presided over by one
who possessed in a greater degree the preliminary and often
very useful advantage of a commanding presence. The
dignity, however, was blended with a courtesy and kindli-
ness of manner which usually conciliated even those who
might have been most disposed to object to any assump-
tion, or appearance of assumption, of authority on his side.
So he moved among his fellows as a leader under whom,
in the conduct of affairs, his comrades, even when con-
fessedly his own superiors in mental power and scientific
achievement, gladly, and indeed instinctively, ranged them-
selves.

Fortunately his social position and wealth were such
as to give him the full use of these personal advantages.
Like Sir Joseph Banks, he made his house in Belgrave
Square one of the centres where" the most truly repre-
sentative gatherings of men could be met with. Min-
isters of State, men of rank, of science, of literature, of
art, and of travel mingled there together, and came to
see and know each other. And yet in the midst of this
general intercourse Murchison never lost sight of his
scientific position. His guests, too, though they saw him to
be a man of the world, were in various indirect ways re-
minded that he took a pride in his science. It may be
hardly possible to estimate the value of this influence. But
assuredly among the causes which have helped, during the
last thirty years, to give science and its votaries a firmerr united in his case withend Livingstone's work in Africaphilosophic reasoners, and who
